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The Senate having proceeded to ‘the consideration of |, these bills have received the sanction of the other 


Senate bill 85, to cede the Public Lands of the United States 
_ to the States respectively in which they are situated, on 
condition that the said States shall severally grant and con- 
' vey the said lands to actual occupants only, in limited quan- 
tities, for cost of survey, transfer, and title muniments 
merely— 


Mr. FELCH said: Mr. President, it cannot 


have escaped the attention of Senators that at the 


last session of Congress a much greater number 


"of plans for the disposition and management of the 
 publiclands were presented, than at almost any 


- former session. Neither can it have escaped the 
- observation of the country that there has recently 


t 


existed in the public minda greater disposition 
than usual, not only to examine into the adminis- 


~ tration of the public lands, and the manner of dis- 


$ 


eposing of them, but also in some quarters there has 
been exhibited a feverish anxiety to secure legis- 
lation of the Government, of an unusual character, 


~ upon that subject. This anxiety relating to the 
subject to which I refer—an anxiety to canvass the 
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* submitting them for the action of Congress on the. 


resent, and devise some new method of disposing 
of the public domain, has thus beén exhibited in 
various ways. In the first place, numerous, peti- 


~ tions were presented to Congress at the last session, 


0) 


‘advising different plans for the disposition of the 
“public domain, many of which proposed to aban- 
‘don utterly and entirely the whole system which 
had heretofore guided the action of the Government 
‘on this subject. Public meetings were held in 
many portions of the country which had for their 
“object what is denominated land reform—to bring 
about a change in the disposition of the public do- 
main. Senators here, and Representatives in the 
other House also, presented various plans; some 
by bills exhibiting the views of the movers and 


' subject; some by resolutions pointing out dif 


ty 


a 


ferent methods in which the public lands should be 
disposed of. t 
‘The attention of the Senate at the last session 
was bestowed upon many bills bearing upon this 
subject. Lands were granted to the pioneer set- 
’ tlerofOregon. Bills proposing grants for the pur- 
poses of education, and for roads and ‘canals run- 
ning through portions of the public domain, re- 
eeived the favorableaction of this body. Some of 
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branch of Congress; others still await the action 
of that honorable body. These, however, involve 
no principle at variance with the former course of 
action on the subject by the Government. On the 
contrary, they are in accordance with it, and do 
but carry out in a spirit of liberality well-settled 
principles. : 
The bill now under consideration is one of a 
different class. It proposes a radical change in 
the action of the Government on this subject, and 
a relinquishment of the system now in operation. 
‘We cannot enter on the consideration of this sub- 
ject without feeling that a thorough examination 
and a careful scrutiny are demanded at our hands 
before taking this departure from principles here- 
tofore regarded as just and beneficial. 

There is at the present day no subject, in my 
opinion, more important, as connected with the 
duty and action of the Government of the United 
States, than that which pertains to the manner of 
disposing of the public domain. The system now 
in operation commenced at a day when the coun- 
try was comparatively limited. Now our territory 
extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific, over coun- 
tries rich and fertile; and through regions abound- 
ing in mineral resources, as wel! as in the toil-re- 
warding wealth which agriculture yields. It has 
become how an important system, extensive in its 
operations, and mingling itself, in a greater or less 
degree, with all the great interests of this country. 

In considering this bill, we come to the class of 
cases thus presented to Congress, which involve 
a total change in the whole system of disposing of 
the public domain, and substituting another. It 
presents, in my opinion, a subject of so great im- 
portance, that [ trust I may be excused for calling 
the attention of the Senate to some considerations 
with regard to it. 

What, then, does this bill which we have before 
us propose? It proposes a series of changes, 
which requires us to abandon utterly and entirely 
all sales of the public domain, and the management, 
of that ddmain under the present system, and 
which involves the ceding of the public domain to 
the States in which the lands lie. This bill, how- 
ever, does not rest here. It not only adopts the 
principle of divesting the United States of the 
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public doniain, and the management of that domain, 
but it goes further; it annexes to this disposition of 
the public lands—this grant of it to the States— 
certain conditions, which require the careful atten- 
tion and scrutiny of every one who, in public po- 
sition, is called upon to act on this subject. The 
bill now under c6nsideration proposes to grant to 
each State all the public lands lying within its 
limits; and this upon several conditions, one of 
which is that none of the said lands shall vest in 
either of the States until the Legislature thereof 
shall enter into a compact between such States and 
the United States—first, that such State’will grant 
and convey the land so ceded to it to actual occu- 


pants only of the land to be conveyed, in a} 


_quantity to each occupant not exceeding one hun- 
dred and sixty acres, ora quarter section, and this 
tract shall be granted to the landless only. The 
second condition is, ‘‘ that the land so to be granted 


: } 
to any such occupant shall be and remain forever 


exempt from forced sale, extent or levy, execution 
or decree, from or by any court of law or equity.”’ 
The third condition is, -that every such grantee 
shall be forbidden to sell or convey such land to 
any person or corporation who owns, or would 
thereby become the owner of, more than one hun- 
dred and sixty acres. ; 

And, again, the law of the State within which 
the land lies shall require an actual residence upon 
the land of not less than one year before the title 
shall be conveyed to the settler. 
features of the bill involve, first, the divesting of 
the United States of all its interest in the public 
domain, and, secondly, the granting of the lands 
by the States to individuals on the conditions which 
I have named. 

Mr. President, Ido not undertake to say that 
the present land system is a perfect one, or that 
there are no new provisions which should be in- 
grafted upon the laws that relate to this subject. 
I make no opposition to the broadest liberality on 
the part of the General Government to the States 
within which these lands lie. I could not urge 
such an opposition without violating my own 
sense of propriety. That one Government should 
own the broad domains within the limits of another 
Government, is an anomaly which, in ordinary 
cases, could but conduce to evil. Under our or- 
sanization, however, such deleterious consequences 
have been ‘avoided by the wisdom displayed in 
the administration of the trust. This condition of 
things devolves upon the General Government the 
duty of so administering the public domain, as to 
induce an influx of industrious and intelligent set- 
tlers upon it, so as to avoid, as far as may be, 
everyining which could conflict with the free and 
unembarrassed action of the States in which the 
land lies—as to secure, in the best possible man- 
ner, the progress of civilization and the building 
up inthe wilderness of settlements which shall be 
flourishing, prosperous, and happy. Any modi- 
fication of the law which shall produce such re- 
sults will receive my hearty support. 

But the proposition before the Senate involves 
un utter abandonment of the whole system under 
which we have heretofore acted. We are now to 
give away the public_domain. It is very evident 
from the history of the past that we have been es- 
sentially benefited by the management of the pub- 
lic lands, and by the receipts into the Treasury 
from the sales, If the bill now under considera- 
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income from this and other sources. 








tion shall receive the favorable action of Congress 


and go into operation as a law, its first effect will be — 


felt in the financial department of the Government. 
The source of income into the Treasury from these 
sales will be at once cut off. The importance of 
this source of income should not be under-esti- 
mated. 
Treasury Department, from the first land sales to 


It is found in all the reports from the — 


- 


: 


the present time, and uniformly as an itém of no — 


minor consequence. But, in order that we may 
see how it has mingled in the financial affairs of 
the country, and its comparative importance, I 
beg leave to refer to official statements on the sub- 
ject, contained in the public documents. 

In the year 1835 the receipts from customs were. 
$19,391,310 59. The receipts from public lands 
during that year were $14,787,600 75. In 1836 
the receipts from customs were $23,409,940 53, 
while the receipts from public lands were $24,877,- 
179 86. During these two years more than one 
half the amount of revenue received into the Treas- 
ury was from this source. These years, however, 
do not afford a fair criterion of the comparative 
A reckless 
spirit of speculation, aided by a paper currenc 
depreciated in value yet receivable at the public 
offices, operated to increase the sales at that time 
far beyond the amount which former years had 
exhibited, or which can again be expected. 

Let us look at a more recent period, and one 
when these extraneous causes did not exist. Du- 
ring the four years preceding the 30th June, 1849, 
the total amount received from the public lands 
for the sales of those years was $10,210,409 79. 
During these years the amount derived from the 
sales was about one tenth of the entire receipts 


into the Treasury. Other years might be selected’ 


which would present a still more favorable result. 
In the year ending with June last, according to 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
cash receipts from the publie lands ware 41,859; 
894 25. During the last two years the Mexican 
bounty land warrants have diminished the sales 
for cash, or rather have taken the place of cash 
in the purchase of lands to a very considerable 
extent. : me ie 
Under warrants of this class there were entered 
prévious to the 30th September last, 7,840,440 
acres, which, at the minimum price of land, would 
amount to $9,800,550. These warrants were is 
sued by the Government in part compensation for 
the services of the soldiers who fought her battles. 
But rejecting all these from our consideration, 
and looking only to the receipts in cash into the 
Treasury, as exhibited by official reports, we find 
them to average more than two anda half millions 


of dollars annually, and to constitute at least one — 


tenth of the entire receipts. a 
_If we look at the aggregate amount of these re- 
ceipts from the first sales to the present year, we 


shall find an exhibit equally striking. From 1787 


to January 1, 1850, the total amount thus reeeived 
was $135,329,093 17. anes 
During the same time there have been granted 
for schools, universities, internal improvements, 
and other purposes, over twenty-one millions of 
acres; which, at $1 25 per acre, would amount to 
over $26,000,000. + 
It.is not pretended that the above is the net in- 


come of the sales of these lands, but the books at - 


the Department show that while the total amount 


*- 
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~ $135,339,093 17, the eost to the Government was 
‘as follows: 
» Cost of purchase............+...$61,121,717 12 
‘Cosi of surveying.............5.° 6,369,838 07 
- Cost of selling, and expense of land 
system to January 1, 1850...... 7,466,324 19 


“Making total of cost and expense 
to Government. . a UR se tel 4, 9575879 38 
Deducting this amount from the aggregate re- 
_ ceived from the sales as above stated, we have 
$60,381,213 79 as the net proceeds of the public 
land received into the Treasury of the United 
States since the present system went into opera- 
tion. | 
This statement clearly exhibits the importance, 
in a financial point of view, of the sale of the lands 
and the receipt of the proceeds into the public 
Treasury. ~Wehave relied upon it for its annual 
‘aid in paying the expenses of the Government. 


If we are now to abandon the present system, | 


under which the amount above indicated is re- 


ceived annually as a regular income into the | 
Treasury, it is evident that we cause a deficit to | 


_ precisely the same amount in the annual receipts. 
That deficif mast be supplied from some puke 
source. ‘There is no possibility of withdrawing 
the income trom this source and not supplying it 
by asimilar amount from any other. As the finan- 
cial system’ of the Government is now arranged, 
there lies at its foundation the principle of receiv- 
- ing into the’ Treasury only the amount which may 


» be necessary to carry on the operations of the, 


_ Government in the Simplest form, and of drawing 
no more from the people by taxation, direct, or 


. © indirect, than is necessary for that purpose. 
If, then, this is to be relinquished, we are com- 


pelled to seek some other source from which the 
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of sales for cash up to January, 1850; was | whole sonny are subject to this effect; and to 
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draw money from this source is to draw it from the 
pockets of the people themselves. 

The amount now paid by the purchasers of the 
pablic land will, under the proposed system, no 
longer be paid by them; the burden of its payment’ 
will be transferred to another class of citizens, It 
will no longer be received as an equivalent for 
property transferred to the payer; it wil become 
simply a tax on the consumers of dutiable articles. 

It will not be the question who will buy land, 
but the inquiry will be, who consumes the articles 
subject to duties. While the public lands will be 
granted without cost to those who demand it, those 
who consume the foreign articles will be compelled 


|| to supply the deficit to the Treasury. This will 


be the necessary effect of the system proposed to 
be adopted. Under the present. arrangement the 
settler who pays his hundred dollars for an eighty- 
acre lot of land receives by perfect title, property 
which is afuil equivalent for his money, and which 
he may dispose of, not only at cost, but usually 
at an enhanced price. 

In property of this kind, the purchaser. may also 
add improvements to the capital invested, thereby ° 
securing a rich reward for his labor in its annual 
production, at the same time greatly increasing its 
value. For a small. consideration in the original 
purchase, the settler soon becomes the occupant 
and owner of a valuable, cultivated farm. If he 
desires to make a change in his condition, the sale 
of his property not only brings him a return of the 
capital invested in the purchase, but a full com- 
pensation for his toil in SE etnies it from its wilder- 
ness state to the productiveness and beauty of the 


| well-cultivated homestead. 


The man who pays money into the Treasury, 
collected through the imposition of duties, receives 
nothing in return; while he who purchases land is 
The one 


_» Treasury is to be replenished.. What other source 
ia there from which the amount can be derived? If 
» owe look through the reports of the Secretary of 


richly compensated for his investment. | 
is the imposition of a tax demanded by the exi- 
gencies of the Government, and enforced by the 


‘the Treasury from early times to the present year, 
we find standing side by side the proceeds from 
-seustoms and those from the public lands. These 
_ two items, always present and inseparable, exhibit 

» the true sources, and the only sources of income to 
the Treasury of the United States. Other items 
- may occasionally appear in the statement, but they 
are small in amount and incidental in their char- 
acter.. These two—the customs and the public 
Jands—are'the only fountains pouring their peren- 
nial streams into the public coffers. If the latter 
be cut off, we have no resource left but to force an 
increase of supply from the former. To accomplish 
this; an inerease of the tariff of duties would be 
»» unavoidable, This proposition would open before 
Congress and the country one of those great sub- 
jects which have heretofore violently agitated the 
community. Sir, the amount which is derived 
from the customs is obtained by taxation of the 
people themselyes; and it is an assessment which 
we in the far West feel as sensibly as those who 
live on the seaboard. We are consumers of the 
articles imported and subject to duties, which du- 

. es we pay with the price of the article. Weuse 
the articles manufactured in other portions of our 

- own country, the prices of which «are sustained by 
imposts on similar articles manufactured abroad. 
However distant their localities, and however va- 
riant their pursuits may be, the citizens of the 
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| power of legal enactments; the other is the volun- 


tary payment by a purchaser for property which 
he desires to possess, and to which the Govern- 
ment gives him a title. 

Upon which of the two classes thus situated 
should the burden of supplying to the Treasury 
the amount in question fall? Should the future 
grantees of the public domain be.released from all 
payments of purchase-money, and the amount be 
assessed upon others to make it good? Should the 
citizens of the whole country, receiving no benefit 
in return, be called upon to pay two and a half 
millions of money annually, to enable the Govern- 
ment gratuitously to distribute the public domain? 

But it'would be a narrow view of this subject to 
regard this as the only effect of the principle in- 
grafted upon this bill which it is now proposed to 
adopt. 

It must not be supposed that the public domain, 
now or heretofore possessed by the Government 
of the United States, has cost nothing. Itis not 
a possession obtained by gratuitous, grant, which 
may be given away without return and without 
expense. It has been obtained at a price by the 
Government which holds the title as an owner by 
purchase, and not by gift or by the naked right of 
sovereignty, and which cannot divest itself of it 
under the operation of this bill without a sacrifice . 
of the amount expended upon it, 





In order to show how expensive to the United 
States the grant of the public domain without 
consideration or price would be, I wish to refer 
the Senate to some statistics upon this subject. 

In the twelve land States there are still remain- 
ing unsold 283,715,713 acres. 
the average rate per acre for purchase and survey 
of the land by the Government, cost the Treasury 
the sum of $16,756,349 50. 
recent report of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, this amount has all been paid from the 
Treasury, excepting for the survey of 116,615,123 
acres, the cost of the survey of which, being 
$2,413,943 80, is yet to be paid before the land 
could be distributed in gratuitous grants to settlers. 
There must, therefore, be expended about two 
millions and a half more, in order to bring the 
land into a position to be occupied by those who 
would be entitled to the benefit of this new system 
of distributions. 

There are also portions of this domain to which 
the Indian title is not yet extinguished, which 
none but the General Government can purchase. 
The importance of this item will be seen when it 
is stated that, in such extinguishments heretofore 


made, about thirty-five and a half millions of dol- | 


lars have been paid. 

By reference to the recent report of the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, it will be 
seen that the average expense per acre to the Gov- 
ernment of the public domain, including original 
purchase, extinguishment of Indian title, cost of 
survey, and of selling and managing the same, is 
about twenty-two cents an acre. At this estimate, 
the cost of a final disposition of the portion still 
unsold in the limits of the organized States, if 
carried out into grants to individuals by the Gen- 
eral Government, would be $62,417,460 82. In- 
terest on the advances added would swell the sum 
to nearly $90,000,000. 

But, as this bill proposes a grantof all the land to 


the States in which they lie, and the subsequent dis- | 


position of them by State authorities, a portion of 
this amount would be avoided by the United States. 
Taking, then, the sum first above mentioned as the 
cost to the Government $46,756,349 50 
And add interest on the advances, 

Mot lees hart.) ase. hess 
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we have an aggregate cost to the 

Treasury of....+... -. 73,361,799 37 
which, at the least, would be the cost of the pro- 
posed grants. ix 


But these remarks and estimates apply only to |, 


This quantity, at | 
|| and New Mexico (west of the Rio Grande) have 


By reference to the | 


«»- 26,605,449 87 | 
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| 














that portion of the public domain situated within | 


the twelve land States. These States embrace com- 
paratively a very small portion of the domain now 
held by Government. By the recent acquisition 
of territory, we have extended our boundaries far 


to the south of their former position, and on the | 


west to the waters of the Pacific. The principles 
of this bill, if adopted, must, as soon as States 


are organized beyond the limits of the present | 


States, apply also to the entire territory held by the 
Government, and in the mean time the expenses of 
survey, management of the lands, and extinguish- 
ment of Indian title must not be abandoned by 
the Government. Applying the same estimate 
of cost and expense, as in the other case, to the 
land without the limits of the States, we find that 
Oregon has an estimated surface of 218,536,320 


{ 








acres. ‘The cost of title, survey, and management 
would amount to $47,640,917 76. The North- 
west Territory (eXclusive of Lowa, the'portion 
of Minnesota west of the Mississippi river, and 
Indian exchange lands) contains 424,053,760 acres, 
amounting to $92,443,719 68. Upper California 


an estimated surface of 336,689,920 acres, amount- 
ing to $73,398,402 56, making a total of 979,280,000 
acres, at.a cost of title, survey, and management, 
of $213,483,040..: This exhibits, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain from public documents, the 
condition of things, if the principle of free grants 
be adopted and carried by the Government into 
effect throughout these wide domains. Add to this 
the sum above stated, for the expense of the unsold 
lands within the limits of the organized States, and 

ou have the aggregate expense to the Govern- 
ment of $286,844,839 37. Of this amount, some 
$200,000,000 is yet to be expended from the Treas- 
ury. Estimates of this kind can, of course, be 
but an approximation, and are not presented as’ 
entirely accurate data. It will occur also to every 
one that the actual expenditures by the Govern- 
ment must depend in some degree on the time, in 
reference to the surveys and disposition of the land, 
when the title shall pass into the States. These 
exhibits are, however, sufficient to show the mag- 
nitude of the subject as connected with the system 
which is here proposed. It presents the great ques- 
tion whether we are prepared, not only to yield 


that which has already been expended for the pur- 








| chase of land held by the Government, but to pro- 


ceed with the accumulation of expense till it reaches 


the sum thus indicated, in“order to carry out the 


principle of gratuitous distribution. It will be ob- 
served that this bill does not propose to release the 
General Government from the management and 
care of the public domain until after the organiza- 


‘tion of States, and the cession thereof to their 


authorities.. Indeed I apprehend that no person 
desires that the United States should relinquish the 
survey and care of the public domain. Nothing 
is more important than that the surveys should be 
made in the most ‘accurate manner, and that the 
simplicity of titles, easily traced to the Government 
as a grantor, which eminently characterizes our 


| system, should be preserved. 


It sometimes is supposed that there is im this 


| Government, somehow or other, a title to the: pub- 
lic lands by virtue of eminent or public domain, or 


of its right merely as a Government. No suppo- 
sition could be more-erroneous than this. There 
is no portion of the public lands, so faras 1 know, 
belonging to the United States which has net been 
obtained by purchase. © The titles to western lands 


obtained from the original States were received on 


certain conditions, to be performed ias a consider- 
ation by the General Government, and which the 
Jatter is now carrying out according to their true 
spirit. fst 
Since the cession of these lands, territery has: 
been acquired by treaty from France, from Spain, 
and from Mexico, all of which yield not merely 
jurisdiction, but convey specifically the tijle to the 
soil itself. «2 by 
_ The treaty with France of:.1803 cedes * all pub- 
lie lots and squares, vacant lands and publie build- 
ines,’’ which are not private property, for fifteen 
millions of dollars. ; 


The eession by Spain of 1819 conveys, for five 
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maillions of dollars, ‘in full property and sover- 
eignty, all the territories,’’ doc., specifying ‘‘all 
public lots and squares, vacant lands,’’ &e., not 
private property. i 

The cession by Mexico of 1848 cedes the broad 
territory of Californiaand New Mexico in nearly 
the same terms, in consideration of fifteen millions 


It might be well also to take another view of this 
subject, in reference to the expense of the gratui- 
tous cession of the public domain. Let us see by 
another estimate what it would cost the Govern- 
ment to bestow tracts of one hundred and sixty acres 
of land to every settler. The average cost to the 
Government per acre, as before stated, is twenty- 
two cents: making for each grant of one hundred 
and sixty acres $32 20, unremunerated expense to 
the grantor; and, as it is proposed to distribute the 
entire public domain in this manner, let us carry 
eur estimate a little further, and ascertain how 
much it would require to proceed with settlements 
at this rate. 

_It would cost to give away the unsold portion of 
Wisconsin... ...26,327,679 acres... ...$9,792,089 
BOWE es oe th 08205109265) 2 £6:)). 0% 0.6): 9,919,418 
Michigan. +... .24,864,963 ‘* ...... 
Missouri. ......29,216,173. 6,427,558 | 
Minnesota, now just opening for settlement, and | 
where scarcely an acre has been sold, 53,120,900 
acres, $11,686,460. 

These are sufficient as examples, merely to pre- 
sent an exhibition of the effect of the principle. 

It is true the bill proposes to require each grantee 
to pay for title deeds, &c., a sum not exceeding 
five dollars; but this sum, disproportionate ag it is 
to the cost of the land, is paid to the State, and not | 
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to the United States. The former is to pay to the | 


latter only the cost of transcribing the records, 
with no compensation for previous costs and ex- | 
penditures. 


T have thus, Mr. President, endeavored to show, } 


so far as official data would enable me, both the 
cost of the public domain in the aggregate to the | 


Government, and the expense of the disposal of / 
that domain ia the manner under consideration. 1 


Whatever our own views may be in regard to 
the propriety or impropriety of the measure, | 
hold we all are bound to examine the question in 
detail and witl» figures. Let us know how far we 
are to go. [am disposed to be as liberal as any 
man can eonsistent!y be in regard to this great 
subjects but I desire to know the truth and ex- 
amine the facts, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the result to which our action must lead... 

There is another cousideration connected with 
the financial part of this subject to which | must 
not emit to refer. [allude to the relation which 
the public domain bears at the present time to the 
debt of the United States. The proceeds of the | 
sales of the public lands are all specifically pledged 
for the redemption and payment of the United 
States stock, issued by virtue of an act approved | 
January 28, 1847. According to official state- | 
ments, the amount still outstanding and unpaid, 


and for which the proceeds of the public domain |, 
are thus pledged, was on the 6th of: June last | 


$27,935,350. The annual interest on this sum is 


$1,736,121. This is just about equal to the amount |: 
of cash receipts frdm the annual sales of public | 





lands for the last two or three years. 
During these years the receipts have been less 


of dollars. , 
| 


5,470,929 : 


than usual; but under the present system the an- 
‘nual sales can safely be relied upon for sufficient, 
| at least, to cancel the interest on this debt. 

It is for gentlemen to consider how far it is con- 
sistent with the obligations of this pledge thus to 
| dispose by a single act of the public domain. 
| The ordinary manner of sale, and the well-settled 
custom of liberal grants for objects heretofore 
recognized in the practice of the Government, 
are not at var/ance with the spirit of the pledge; 
but action which proposes to abandon the right of 
the other party, and to transfer the property to 
another, needs to be scrutinized. It may be and 
probably is true that the pledging party being the 
Government itself, no legal remedy exists to enforce 
such a pledge; it may be and certainly is true that 
the prompt payment of all the obligations of the 
Government is beyond a contingency: still, the 
public faith once plighted can never be withdrawn 
without the consent of all interested in the matter. 
If the lezal remedies afforded in transactions of the 
same character between individuals are wangans 
so much the more should the most scrupulous 
good faith be kept—so much the more carefully 
should we abstain from every act which can suffer 
a suspicion of disregard to the rights and interests 
of the creditor. Without his consent to depart 
from the ordinary manner of administering the 
property thus pledged, we are bound to make no 
important change, and least of all, disregarding his 





| rights and our own honor, to transfer it to another. 


My. President, I have referred as far as I desired 
ito the financial part of this subject. But perhaps 
I shall be told that, under the present aspect of 
things, all this is an idle and a profitless specula- 
tion. : 

It has become customary, here and elsewhere, 
to assert that the public domain is already dissipa- 
ted, and that we can in future hope for nothing 
| from this as a source of revenue; that by our own 
acts the fountain is dried up, and will never again 
| yield its accustomed supply. These assertions 

have been so often and so confidently made, that 

their influence begins to be felt on our action here. 
i, In the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
presented a few days since, it is asserted that 
‘‘over sixteen years will be required to absorb and 
«satisfy the warrants yet to be issued, as estimated 
under the several bounty land acts now in force,” 
and that the sales of land ‘‘should not hereafter be 
relied upon with any certainty, or to any consid- 
erable extent, in estimating the receipts. into the 
| Treasury.”? The honorable Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Benron] stated a few days since, in 
/ his place here, not only that we could not rely 


i; upon this as a source of income for the future, but 


that the cost of administering the land system 
would not be remunerated by the sales. This 
cost, in his opinion, to the amount of some $700,000 
annually, would be a burden unremunerated by 
any corresponding income upon the Treasury. 
Now, |! have looked carefully over the state- 
ments presented by the Secretary of the Treas- 
| ury, from which he is led to the conclusien I have 
stated. 
Annexed to his report is a table exhibiting the 





gress, yet to be located on the public domain, and 

| which, in his opinion, will take the place of sales 
for cash for the next sixteen years. 

The exhibit is as follows: 


Pe Be 

H estimated number of acres granted by acts of Con- 
i 
| 








Acres. 

Act of Septernber 4, 1841........... 977,724 
Mexican war bonnties............. 6,036,960 
Internal diy So Bra wih Th als le 66,486 
W a Of IBIS cau ie eee ewes 30,086 | 
Bounties, 
Swamp kinds. «scree eros sees 90,785,327 | 
Railroad from Chicago to Mobile. . 3,025,920 

78,932,513); 


It will be seen at a glance that the two principal | 
items in this table, which peculiarly distinguish it, 
and which swell the amount of outstanding and 
unlocated granis beyond those of former periods, 
are the bounties under the act of September last, 


and the grant of swamp lands to the States. These | 


amount to a fraction less than sixty-nine millions | 
he acres, while the aggregate of all the other items 
is only a fraction over ten millions. 

The swamp lands ceded io the States comprise 
only such as are officially reported to be overflowed 
and ulifit for cultivation. They were ceded for | 
the reason that from their quality and location | 
they could not command a sale. Gradual settle- 
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ments around them, ditching and embankments, || 


and other means of reclamation, will gradually 
bring many of them into market at reduced prices; 
but it seems to me absurd to suppose they are to 
be taken instead of Government lands for new | 
farms, and compete at once with the Government 
sales. 

will never be fit for that purpose, and the gradual 
absorption of those which will eventually find 
purchasers will scarcely have an appreciable in- 
fluence. The same remark will apply, to a con- 
siderable extent, to the 3,025,920 acres granted for 
the Chicago and Mobile railroad. 

The bounties for soldiers under the act of 28th | 
September last, estimated at 48,000,000 acres, de- | 
serves a more extended consideration. 

From examination of documents, and informa- | 
tion obtained at the Adjutant General’s Office prin- 
cipally, and from the Pension Office, I have pre- 

pared a table, which I will read for the purpose 
of showing the probable quantity of land which 
will be required to fulfill the terms of the law, and 
how greatly, in my opinion, that quantity has 
been over-estimated: 





























(Ofer, Men. |Aggregate. 

Military and volunteers in ‘fa | 

last war with Great Britain, 

(UCED) SG. ES ei nea 31,210 :440,412 | 471,622 
Seminole war, (1817 & Aisa 413 |. 5,498 5,911 

_|Black, Hawk war, (1832).. 49] | 4,540 5,031 

Florida war, (1836 to 1842). 1,621 | 28,332 29,953 
Creek disturbances, (1836).. 794 } 11,689 12,483 
Southwestern frontier  dis-| 

turbances, (1836)......... | 161; 2,642 2,803 
Cherokee country, (1836-37) 236 3,690 | 3,928 
Officers in Mexican war, (mi-| ; 

litia and volunteers)...... 3,131 ~ 3,131 
Regular army,in the war oti i 

1812, not entitled to bounty, ' 

Jand "under former law.....! - | ~ 17,006 
Officers in the regular aITAY ‘ 

in the Mexican war........! 1,500 c 1580 
Regular army, after the w iat , 

of 1812, and before the Mex- { 

CAN WAL sso. stadmnter ect id) ra a Rt Re 3,000 
Wayne's army, (1794-95). - Bae i 2,843 

‘| eats 
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On the contrary, a large portion of them } 
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| 1836 and 1837. 
| to have been from three to six months. 


ge 


fl 


This statement is believed to embrace all who 
can by possibility come within the law. 
{n order to ascertain the quantity of land re- 


| 


number of beneficiaries who may be entitled to the 
benefit of the provisions; and, secondly, the num 
ber in the several classes entitled, respectively, to 
one hundred and sixty, eighty, and forty acres, or 
the average quantity of all. 

The militia and volunteers jin: the war of 1812. 
constitute by far the largest class in the above 
table, amounting to more than five sixths of thera 
whole number, 


sources of information in regard to the services of | 
this large class. 
on this subject will be found in House document 
No. 20, 2d ‘session 24th Congress.. This docu- 
ment 1 have examined with care, and -have'caused 
the several classes to be ascertained therefrom, and: 
the quantity of land te which they would be en- 


| titled under the law, according to the length of” 





service. I find that the whole number mustered’ 
into service in that war was. 471,622.. Of these, 
145,447 served less than one month, and are there- 


remainder, only 9,431 served nine months and / 
over. That number, then, only would be entitled 
to one hundred and sixty acres of land each, giving 
1,508,960 acres to all... Of those whe served four 
months, and less than nine, there were 97,278, 
and who, being entitled to eighty acres each, would 
| receive, in all, ", 782,240 acres. ‘The number who 
served one month, and less than four months, was . 
| 219,466, and were entitled to forty acres each, and 
| an aggregate of 8,778,640 acres. 
ber of acres. thus required for all would be 
18,069,840. This is an average to each man en-. 
titled to land of fifty-five acres. 
Thus far, and in relation to five sixths of shes 
whole number of beneficiaries, we have accurate 
| data. The same ratio applied to those on the list . 
engaged in other service would not vary far from _ 
atrue result. In regard te mostof the others nar 
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quired under the law, we must determine, first, the Be 
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Fortunately ~ we are not without authentic 3 


An official and detailed. report .. 


yl 


fore not entitled by the Jaw to bounty» Of the > 


we have official information, not so definite as the- 


above, but sufficiently accurate for practical’ ashi 
poses. Thus, of the soldiers in the Seminole war | 
of 1817 and 1818, it appears by a report in the: 
American State Papers, (Military A ffaars, vol. 2, p.. 


104,) that part were Indians, part would be enti-. 


tled to no bounty land, and that most of them | 
served less ‘than four.months.. In House docu-.-; 
ment No. 271, Twenty-fifth Congress, second ses-- 
sion, returns are made of service in the Black | 
Hawk and Florida wars, and the disturbances: 


frontier in 1836, and in the Cherokee countr® in . 
These returns show the ‘Berviee:) 


We cannot, I apprehend, be far from the ership: 
if we suppose the ratio of fifty-five acres om an. 
average to each man, found to be correct in thes 
volunteer and militia service of 1812, to apply to 
the service in all the wars embraced by. tne terms: 
of the act. 

Applying this average to the whole ‘vat an ‘the: 
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cts 


among the Creeks in 1836, on the soothes f fi 


# S 


table, we find that the whole number of men en- 
| gaged in ali the wars enumerated was, as J haver- 
stated, 559,203; from which ntmber we are to. 
deduct 145,447, who are not entitled to bounty. — 
land; and the remamder, or 413,756 men, beimg~ 


7? 


The whole num- 
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entitled ,to fifty-five acres exch, would require 22,- | 
756,580 acres of lend. é 

But this calculation is based on the supposition | 
that all whose services might entitle them to the. 
land are yet alive to receive it at the hands of the | 
Government. We must remember that some 
thirty-five years have elapsed since the close of the 
last war with Great Britain, and some fifty-five years | 
since Wayne’s expedition. The soldiers of the | 
former could not now be less than sixty, nor of the 
latter less than about eighty years of age. ‘The cas- 








ualities of the service, and the great length of time | 





since elapsed, have left but a small remnant alive 
to enjoy the bounty, and their widows and minor 
heirs entitled to it are few. The proportion of all : 
mustered into service, who will claim and receive | 
their land, has been variously estimated from one | 
fourth to one half of the original number. If one. 
half of these men apply for their land, they would | 
recetye 11,378,290 acres; but if only one fourth 
are living to receive it, then only 5,689,145 acres | 
would be required, instead of 48,000,000, as esti- | 
mated hy the Secretary of the Treasury.. The | 
error in the estimate referred to has been-made by | 
basing the calculation on the supposition that al 

were to receive one hundred and sixty acres of land | 





each; while, in truth, as | haveshown, only a small | 


roportion of them are entitled to that quantity, | 

he Secretary estimates the number of men enti- 
tled to land under the act at 300,000. If we take 
the average amount, which I have shown to he 
correct, of fifty-five acres to each man, the whole | 
amount will be only 16,500,000 acres. Whatever | 
estimate we may make, based on the facts and doc- 
uments m the case, I apprehend it will be found | 
that not more than eight or ten millions of acres | 
can be required under the act. . / 


above mentioned corresponding with these views, | 
the result is materially changed. In the single 
item of bounties under the law of September last, 
more than one halfof the whole quantity of acres | 
eke be located, as estimated in the report, is to 
deducted. Instead of supplying the entire de- 
mand for sixteen years to come, and thus cutting | 


off all income in cash far sales, we have no reason |) 


to believe the cash peeps will fall below those of 
some former years. ‘There has always been a. 
strong competition for supplying the market in land , 
by those holding under Government grants. The 
table above referred to shows that, within the last | 
three years, over eleven millions of acres have been | 
located under such grants, exhausting most of ‘the. 
old donation rights; yet the sales for cash, although 
diminished, have not been inconsiderable. It is 
probable that there will be yeta further diminution 
of the amount of cash receipts; but, if legislation 
remains in its present state, I do not believe the | 
amount will be very materially decreased. This 
makes a very great difference, with regard to the | 
amount required, from that as estimated by the | 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

{ would not be understood to doubt that large | 
quantities of land thrown into the market under 
grants for bounties, or other purposes, will affect | 
the sales by the Government. ThisI know tobe | 
its legitimate effect. Grants of this character may | 
be so excessive as to prevent nearly all sales by | 
the public authorities. I do not doubt this ten- | 
dency of such grants; but the question presented | 
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cated are so excessive as to produce this conse- 
quence. ‘The substance of the argument urged 
upon us is, that the lands are already ‘egislated 
away, and no further proceeds from the sales can 
come into the Treasury; that. the subject is now 


| beyond the control of Congress, and plains for a 


gratuitous distribution of the public domain may 
be adopted without detriment. Ido not apprehend, 
sir, that this is our true condition. “The subject is 
yet within the control of Government, and we are 

et free, by wise legislation, to exercise a discrim- 
mating judgment, and to carry outa judicious sys- 
tem in our adrainistration of this great subject. 
There is nothing in the present siate of things to 
require us to abandon a well-tried system, and to 
rush into new and hazardous experiment. It 
should rather caution us to return to ancient pru- 
dence. Legislation, it is true, has been most lib- 
eral to. the States in which the public lands are 


| located, and to the soldiers who have fought the 


battles of the country; it has been liberal in fos- 
tering the extension of knowledge and the settle- 
ment of the territory, and in carrying out the 
just designs of all government. I rejoice at this 


i liberality; neither do I believe it has yet gone be- 


yond those bounds within which we are ena- 
bled to act according to the best. dictates of our 
judgment. We are yet free to adopt the plan rec- 
ommended by the Senator from Wisconsin, or to 
pursue the even tenor of our way under the pres- 
ent system, which was adopted at an early day, 
and upon which the wisdom of long. experience 
has been ingrafted. 2 

But the consequences of granting the public 
domain without compensation would not be felt 
alone by the Treasury of the United States. 


A | would have an influence abroad in the country, 
Making deductions from the official estimate | 


and would materially affect the value of the prop- 
erty of individuals who are now landholders by 
purchase made under the Government. It wouid 
render valueless, to a considerable extent, if not 
altagether, the uncultivated lands in the new parts 
of the country. It will be seen, if we cast our 
eyes over the new States, that the settlements are 
widely scattered through their extensive territo- 
ries. Immigration does not advance in one solid 
column. It does not proceed into the forest in un- 
broken phalanx, occupying and improving every 
acre of land to which it arrives. Precisely the re- 
verse is the case. The motives which induce 
immigration are various. While the object of one 
induces him to buy land adjoining a settlement, 
and enjoy the society of neighbors and friends, 
another seeks solitude in the wilderness, where 
the smoke of another man’s cabin cannot be seen 
Whatever may be the cause, the fact is undeniable 
that the settlements are scattered all over the coun- 
try. One settler selects his land here, and another 
there; while in the intermediate spaces, the lands 
belonging to the Government remain for years un- 
sold. It has been a subject of serious lamentation 
to some gentlemen that the surveys are made in 
advance of the settlements, and new lands are of- 
fered for sale before those in market are exhausted. 
Now, let us look for a moment at the effect 
which must necessarily follow if we adopt the 
system proposed in this bill. The man who holds 
one hundred and sixty acres lying in the midst of 
the Government land would find the domain around 
him offered as a.giit to all who would receive it 


is, whether the grants now outstanding and unlo- | for settlement. ‘The almost boundless region thus 
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offered would put an end to all value of lands. The 
settler who might be disposed to change his place | 
or his business (and none changes oftener than the | 
settler on the frontier) would find his farm value- 


legislation which should tend to destroy or impair — 
the value of the property devoted to this object. ° 
If such a thing could be done as to destroy the — 
value of the lands belonging to the public schools, — 


less and a sale impracticable. And, indeed, why 
should any one purchase land of an individual at 
two, or three, or ten, or twenty dollars an acre, 


when lying by its side, with the same advantages | 


of location, and with the same richness of soil, he 
can receive land offered by the Government with- 
out payment? 

To show that I am right in this view of the 
matter, and to exhibit its extent, let us look at 
some of the new States. In Illinois there are some 
14,000,000 of acres not settled, or nearly one half 
of the wholearea. In Indiana about 3,000,000 of 
acres, or one seventh of the whole territory, is in 
the same condition. These are among the most 
densely settled of the new States, and their popu- 
lation 18 extended over the whole surface; yet the 
intermediate unsold land bears the proportion to 
that owned by the settlers above indicated. In 
Missouri three fourths of the whole area yet re- 
mains in the Government. In Wisconsin there 
are some 27,000,000 acres, or nearly six sevenths 


of the entire surface, yet to be settled. A small |! 


portion, compared with the whole, is occupied by 
settlers; and yet the last-named State is one to 
which population has been flocking for some years 
past, in greater numbers, perhaps, than to any 
other State in this Union. This reference estab- 


lishes the truth of my assertion, that the people || oY 
/do not own lands, or, in the words of the petition- 


are scattered far and wide over the territory, and 
the property owned by individuals is in the midst 
of that owned. by the United States. 

So intimately is the value of the homestead of 
the settler involved with the sales of the public 
domain, that they are inseparable; and it would 
be to forget our duties to the landowners of the 
West—one of the greatest interests of this great 
Republic—to overlook this consideration in our 
legislation. 


others are not put in jeopardy. 

Warrants for bounty land issued to the soldiers: 
for their service in the Mexican war—a portion of 
the stipulated compensation—to the amount of 
Some six millions of acres, are yet unlocated. Of 
what value will be these grants under the system 
proposed? Since the organization of the Govern- 
ment, grants have been made to the several States, 
to'the amount of some twenty millions of acres, 
for purposes of education, internal communica- 
tion, and other objects of public utility, some of 
which are still unlocated, and much of the land 
not yet settled. ‘These must follow the condition 
of the public lands; and if the latter are the sub- 
ject of gratuitous grant, the former will lose their 
value. 

Of the above-mentioned grants to the States, 
some ten millions of acres were bestowed for the 
purpose of common schools. This noble dedica- 


tion consists of a single section, located in the | 


centre of each township, and, thus distributed 
of it 1s surrounded by public land. 


side are to be had without price, who will pay his 
money for this? 

I apprehend, Mr. President, that the new Siates 
would look with great distrust upon any kind of 


Before bestowing gratuities on a fa- | 
vored class, we should see to it that the rights of}! 





and by a single dash of the pen to abolish the | 


the fature? 
on earth has performed for education as ‘much as_ 
ours? Where our repeated assertion that while 


the Government is founded upon the intelligence 


of the people, and can be sustained only by that, — 


we have performed our whole duty in laying a — 


broad foundation for the intelligence of future gen- 
erations? ; 

The reservations of public domain for this pur- 
pose have been made in the unbroken forest, and — 
long in advance of the arrival of the settler. 
benefits were designed for the future, and were in- ~ 
tended to cease only with civilized society. They 
are regarded as an earnest of good, and a fund too 
sacred for desecration. Let no legislation of ours 
impair this inheritance. Let us carefully scan 
every proposition which may have that effect, and 
yield to nothing which will produce such a result. 

The various propositions which have been pre-— 


| sented here, contemplating a change m the present 





jects sought to be secured b 
| change. 


land system, and the little discussion which has 
been had upon them, disclose two principal ob- 
y those who urge this 
The first object is to give homes to those who 


ers, ‘‘to give homes to the landless,?’ and to fa- 


|| cilitate the settlement of the country by inducing 


them to become agriculturists. The second is to 


| preclude the purchase of lands in large quantities 


by speculators. ‘These embrace the two most im- 
portant objects to be accomplished by the proposed 
change. | 


regard to these two points. ide: 
It is supposed that by a grant of land in the man-~ 





' slight causes. 
laboring men of the cities, the sailors upon the 


ner which is here proposed to the landless, i 


Their | 


| fund depending upon them, where would be our — 
hopes connected with the spread of knowledge for — 
Where our boast that no Government — 


§ 


i wish, therefore, to say a few words in ~ 


tracts of one hundred and sixty acres each, large ~ 


numbers of people residing out of the new States © 


may be induced to change their residence, to be- ’ 


come settlers in the West and cultivators of the ~ 
1 think the views entertained by gentlemen ~ 


soil. 


¢ 


- 


on this point should receive some modification. | 


Great changes in the industrial pursuits of a com- — 


munity can never be effected either suddenly or by — 
‘The merchants, the mechanics, the - 


ocean, as classes of individuals, seek success in 


the employments to which they are accustomed; 


and no inducements such as are here offered will — 
persuade them to change their location and their ~ 


avocations, and to attempt the cultivation of the — 
soil ina distant region. A large portion’of the © 
'community who are not land-owners are so from — 


4 
5 


choice, and not from necessity. Their interest is — 
best subserved by investing their means in busi- ~ 


ness where it will be more profitable to them, and, 


‘guided by this interest, from ehoice they are land- 
through the whole public domain, every portion | 
If the prem- | 
ises bordering upon and surrounding it on every | 


less. 
Now, let us suppose that, instead of offering one — 
hundred and sixty acres as an inducement toRéttle 


-upon and cultivate the public lands, we were to~ 
change the nature of the proposition, and tender am 





equivalent in money. This proposition would give 


$200 in cash to every individual who would emi- | 


ee 


domain. 
‘er bestow it gratuitously in one State, and charge 
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grate to the new States, on condition that he should 


buy land, for which he would pay the same amount, 
and become a settler. The inducement thus offered 
would be so little enticing, I apprehend, that very 
few would be found to yield to tis influence. ‘The 


great masses of the people would deem it of too 


ittle moment to induce them to incur the expense 
and hazard of a change to a business and a climate 
to which they were unaccustomed. Occasionally 
an individual might accept the offer and fulfill the 
terms. But in its national aspect this is not a 
question of influence on a few individuals; it is a 
proposition to induce by the offer an important 
change in the industrial pursuits of our citizens— 
to induce masses of men to rémove from one por- 
tion of the country to another, and to devote them- 
selves to agricultural labor. For this purpose 
there can be little doubt that the offer would be 
found almost entirely ineffectual. 

But again, sir, those who know anything of the 
settlement of a new country, are well aware how 
delusive is the idea that every person is fitted for 
success in cultivating a farm in the wilderness. 
Here, as elsewhere, he secures success who has 
the means, mental, physical, and moral, to com- 
mand it. Economy, industry, and energy must 
be his constant attendants. He must become in- 
ured to toil, and secure the streneth of muscle and 
the vigor of constitution which his labor requires. 
For the want of these, it not unfrequently happens 
that individuals, settled on their newly-purchased 
land, find themselves unequal to the task which 
they have undertaken.. Rich as is the reward of 
Success, and great as are the inducements for set- 
tling the productive Jands belonging to the Goy- 
ernment, these qualifications are indispensable to 
those who undertake the task. They who have 


- watched the current of emigration must have re- 


marked that the successful settlers of a new coun- 


‘try are generally sons of the hardy farmers of the 


East. ‘The State of New York has sent more 
men to the West who have successfully contended 
with the difficulties incident to the settlement of a 
new country than almost any State of the Union. 
The New England States have also furnished set- 
tlers in great numbers, who are distributed through- 
out the new States.’ They were principally young 
men, inured to toil at home, whose character was 
made up of energy, skill, and economy, and whose 
indomitable perseverance would not yield in any 
pursuit until it had ‘secured success. I do assure 


- gentlemen who siippose the settlement of a new 


country such an easy maiter, and think so many 
qualified to succeed in building up new States, that 
they have not carefully watched the progress of 


emigration'to the western country. — 


l apprehend that few individuals, if any, are de- 
terred from emigrating to the West on account of 
the present price of the public lands. 
price of wages in this country will soon furnish the 
requisite sum to him who has an arm and a will 
for toil. The present price of land’is one of the 
least difficulties in the way of settling the public 
If we were to reduce the price of land 


the price now fixed by law for it in every other, 
I know very well the tide of emigration would be 
turned to that particular point. Ifthis should be 
done with the lands in my own State, I have no 


doubt that emigration would rapidly flowinand set- | 


tle the public domain; but it would be chiefly with- 


The high | 


| drawn from the emigration which was seeking set- 
tlements somewhere. Thisinducement would direct 
its course, but it would not create the tide. The 
stream may easily, and by slight means, be divert- 
ed to the right hand or the left, but you cannot 
easily elevate the fountain to increase its volume 
of water. 

In the case of the sale of the public domain the 
general law of purchase applies, and the demand 
will always regulate the quantity which will be 
sold. ‘There are many causes other than the price 
which operate to increase or diminish the num- 
ber of settlers. The loss of a ship at sea, having 
on board emigrants from a foreign country to this, 
carries terror to their friends at home, and sup- 
presses the desire of seeking a home among us. | 
The burning of a steamer on the lakes, or an ex- 
plosion on the river, always operates as a check 
to immigration. Oppression in the governments 
'of Europe, wars, famine, and heavy taxation, al- 
| ways increase immigration to this country. A 
| thousand causes operating throughout the world, 
; with little apparent connection with the subject, 

exert their influences upon the immigration, upon 
| which the demand for land greatly depends. 
} The general uniformity of this demand of land 
| for settlement is exhibited by the annual returns 
of the Department. When large quantities are in 
market, under grants to the States, or for boun- 
ties or other purposes, the annual sales by Gov- 
ernment are diminished; when these are absorbed, 
jit returns to its original amount. The demand 
gradually increases year by year; but, with the 
data at our command, the uniformity of the de- 
mand for actual settlement is apparent. 
| The causes which produce this uniform and irre- 
_ pressible tide of settlers on the public domain are 
‘numerous and complicated, among which the price 
of the land is but as the dust in the balance. 
Whether diminished, abolished, or rétained at its 
present sum, its effect will scarcely be perceptible 
'in the grand result. 

Government has heretofore made a partial ex- 
periment of the system of granting portions of 
the public domain, hoping thereby to facilitate its 
settlement. It would be an interesting labor, if | 
the facts could be ascertained, to determine how 
ifar the settlement of the country was promoted 
thereby. : 

To the soldiers in the war of 1812 bounty lands 
were granted under terms which required the title 
to be taken in the name of the soldier himself, 
and valuable lands were assigned to them. It was 
the design of the Government not merely to be- 
stow a reward for services, but to carry out the ob- | 
ject of this bill by giving him a home in the new — 
portion of the country. It is not now possible to 
ascertain how many of them settled on their lands. 
It is a part of the history of the country, how- 

eyer, that the lands assigned for this purpose 
# were tardy in their settlements; that the soldier, 
tin many instances, refused to migrate and settle 
upon them, and sold his right for a trifle; that 
many of the titles were lost by sales for unpaid 
taxes, and few of the grantees ever became occu- 
pants of them. © 

In the Mexican war, bounty land sufficient for 
a farm of 160 acres was granted to each soldier. 
‘Tn this case, as in the other, it was the design of the 
Government to afford those who fought in Mex- 
{ico an opportunity of becoming settlers without 
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cost on the public domain, as well as to bestow a 
reward for their patriotic services. The right 1n | 
this case was made assignable before the issue of | 
the patent. Now, I have taken the pains to as- 
certain, as far asis in my power, how many of 
these soldiers actually settled on the land. In | 
March last 12,642 patents. had been issued for 
lands granted as a bounty to the soldiers of the 
Mexican war. Of these, 11,478 were issued to | 
assignees, and only 1,164 to the soldiers them- | 
selves; or 184,080 acres of land to the soldiers 
themselves, and 1,643,480 acres to assignees. And 
even of this small quantity, entered in the name of 
the soldiers, a part only will ever be occupied by 
them, while the large entries by assignees are in 
the hands of others; and even this exhibition of 
the quantities entered by the soldiers and by the 
assignees does not show. the just proportions of 
each, when all the warrants shall be located. The 
soldier who designed to settle on his land made , 
his selection at an early day, while the warrants | 
which were sold passed into the hands of specula- | 
tors, and have become a subject of traffic as Gov- | 
ernment scrip, and will be tardy in coming to the | 
office forland. It has been estimated that at least 
one half of all the lands which will ever be entered | 
by the soldiers themselves under these warrants 
were presented as early as the date of the above | 
statement. If this be so, out of the whole quan- 
tity of land granted for these bounties—13,877,400 | 
acres—only 368,160 acres will be entered by the | 
soldiers, and these entries would be made by 
2,328 individuals out of about 90,000 who were | 
entitled to bounty land. 

The experience of the British Government in | 
disposing of their public lands in Canada. is also | 
instructive on this subject. Among the. parlia- 
mentary documents is a report made by Lord 
Durham, in 1839, in which he gives a history of 
the dispositiom of the public domain in the British 
provinces, and exhibits some very striking in- 
stances of ineffectual efforts to promote immigra- | 
tion and settlement by giving away the land. In 
Upper Canada, of some four hundred and fifty 


thousand acres granted to the soldiers of 1775, and , 


of the last war with the United States, under con- 
dition of settlement, scarcely an acre was settled | 
by the soldier. In 1833 land in Upper Canada 
was given to ‘discharged soldiers,’? who also re- ; 
ceived from the Government a gratuity in money— | 
ene half paid in England and the other half on: 
arrival in America—to aid them in making a set- | 
tlement.. The money received by them was ex- 
pended, while very few established themselves as | 
settlers on the land. These.are instances where a | 
more favorable opportunity was presented than is 

} 








presented by this bill. 

Numerous gratuitous grants in the fertile por- 
tions of that province were madeé on condition of | 
settlement; but the inducement was found to be 
ineffectual, and the plan a failure. In some cases 
provisions and implements of husbandry were | 
furnished to the poor. In 1832, in Bathurst dis- | 
trict, a settlement under these auspices was com- | 
menaced, and many settlers were induced to come 
in. In advances made to them the Government | 
spent £30,000; out the effort ultimately failed, 
and the settlement was abandoned. 

The second object which this proposed change 
is designed to accomplish is the prevention of 
speculation, by non-residents, in the public lands. 





| In 1835, ’36, and ’37 
sorely felt by the country. Large quantities of — 
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an evil of this kind was 


the public lands were purchased by capitalists on 
speculation and for resale. These remained un- 
settled for many years, and were subsequently 


brought into market to compete with the sales of _ 


Government lands. Where the purchaser was 


particularly fortunate in his selection, and found — 


an early sale while prices. were high, he made 
money on his investment; but in most instances, 


where the property remained in the hands of the © 


purchaser, the advance of price was less than the 


interest on the investment. It has therefore pfoved _ 


a disastrous speculation to those who did not at 
once make sale of the domain which they had pur- 
chased. Indeed, it is doubtful whether at this day — 
the land thus purchased on speculation, and re- 


tained by the purchasers to the present ime, would _- 
bring in the aggregate the amount originally paid 


for it, together with a return of taxes, interest, 
agencies, and other expenses. ° 


“Recent legislation extends the provision of law _ 


in favor of the actual settler, to the exclusion of 
the speculator.. The act of Congress passed in 
1841 made material changes in the disposition of 


| the public domain, so far as theinterests and rights . 
|| of these two classes of purchasers were concerned. 
This act abolished to a very great extent—l may | 


say almost fully abrogated—every inducement to 
the kind of speculation which 1s here Reece ate 
This act authorizes any citizen to go on the pubhie 


domain whenever it is surveyed, and to make hig’. 


settlement upon it. As the surveys progress in a 


| district of country, and from the time they are 
-made up to the time when the land is offered under 


proclamation at public sale, he has the exclusive 


right to preémption. ‘The whole region is thrown — 


open to the actual seitler, and within it he ma 
make his own choice of a homestead. 


securing it. Is ; 
village or a city, the pioneer settler can select it. 


If there are gold, or silver, or copper mines, or ~ 


anything giving 


‘palseins value to a location, it is 
in the power of t 


e settler to secureit. From all . 


these privileges in the mean time the non-resident . 


speculator is excluded. To him it 1s forbidden 
territory, in which he can make no purchase and 
secure no right. And even after the offer of land 


at the public sales, the law still extends its dis- 
He may oceu- . 


criminating benefits to the settler. 
py a portion of land selected by himself, and, with 


the exclusive right of possession, may complete — 


his purchase at any time within a year. 


These simple provisions of the law of 1841 have. 


done more to check the spirit of speculation and 


to encourage settlements than anything else. The 


fact that land is subject to taxation as. soon as en-_ 


tered has made it onerous to hold it in its unpre- . 


ductive condition. The individual who buys un-_ 
cultivated land, not intending to occupy it, must. 
be fortunate, indeed, if, after the payment of taxes, 

and allexpenses of agency and. of man 
property, he shall find in the increase of its value. 
more than a fair compensation for his services and 
the use of his capital. 


Mr. President, [now ask the consideration of > 
the Senate upon a subject which I think is of vital 


importance to the interest of the country, in rei- 
erence to the tenure of lands to be ceded by 
General Government. It wall be observed: tia: 


= 


If there is... 
valuable water power on it, he has the privilege of - 
If there is a valuable location for a 


aging his 


the 


iy. 


if 
> 
sf 
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_ the donation to be ma 


under a tenure ek new. and unknown to us. 
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this bill not only provides for the giving away of | 
the public domain, but for doing it in a manner ! 
somewhat peculiar; Beaman in the first instance, 
e to the State governments 
under certain conditions. The performance of 
these conditions is to be secured by legislative ; 
action of the State before the title is to vest in the | 
State authorities. These conditions pertain not | 
merely to the gift, or the land itself, but to subjects | 
connected with the internal regulation of the affairs | 
of the State. ‘ 
The novel and important character of these con- 
ditions requires that they should be can ecaily ex- 
amined. e bill proposes to grant the jands 


a 


Hitherto the grants by the United States have 
been of the most perfect and absolute character— | 
unembarrassed by any conditions. A more per- | 
fect tenure than is secured by them, I may safely | 
assert, is unknown to the law of any other Gov- | 
ernment. It gives absolute and full control over | 
the property in the hands of the grantees and all | 
those who may hold under them. . The purchase | 
of the public domain, limited to no class in com- | 
munity, is the privilege of all. Every one may, 

| 

| 

| 

| 





by such purchase, make himself a freeholder, with 
1 the rights and privileges of this perfect tenure, 
and may convey on the same unconditional terms 
to any other person. Under the proposition con- 
tained in the bill, land is not to be sold indiscrimi- 
nately to all, but only to those who become actual 
occupanis—that occupancy to be proved in the 
first instance to have continued one year prior to 
the right to obtain a title. It is limited in the sale 
to quantities not exceeding one hundred and sixty 
acres to each individual; and by one of the sec- 





tions of the bill it is exempt forever from execu- | 


tion, levy, and forced sale. Again, there is a j 
limitation upon the transfer of title from one indi- | 

vidual to another, declaring that they only shall 
have the right to purchase who are (as denomina- | 
ted in the petitions) ‘‘landless,’’? or who are not | 

ossessed of one hundred and sixty acres of land. 
hese are the principal conditions annexed to this | 
rant, and required to be assented to and estab- | 
lished by the action of the several Legislatares, | 
which the bill declares shall be a compact between | 
the Government of the United States and the State | 
| 


governments. It provides, however, that, upon 


the enactment of such a law, the title to the land | 
shall vest absolutely in the State, and copies of the 
title papers shall be delivered over, and thereupon 
‘* all acts of Congress inconsistent with or repug- 
nant to this act shall stand and be repealed; and 
all right, title, and interest of the United States to 
and in the said lands shall cease, and the same | 

It must be observed by every one, upon a casual | 
view of this matter, that these provisions which I | 
have narrated, brief as they are, involve some of } 


t 


the most important considerations in reference to 
the tenure of the lands of this country. They 
present a question as to the power of the General | 


Government to limit the free action of the States | 
by annexing such conditions to the tenure and } 





transfer of land within their limits, and to control |, 


future legislation by present legislative stipulations. | 
We have a: stipulation in all the new States, I be- 
lieve, that they shall not interfere with the primary 
disposal of the public lands by the United States, | 
and this is also the spirit of the Constitution. | 











shall vest in such State.”’ | favoritism of monarchy. 








When the lands are once disposed of by the Gen- 
eral Government if they afterwards revert or es- 
cheat upon the failure of heirs, or from any other 
cause, they revert to the State, and not to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. There is no power 
or authority. in the General Government, whic 

enables it to reclaim the lands situated in any of 


the independent jurisdiction of. the State over the 
subject forbids it. At an early day in the colonial 


) history of Massachusetts, the question was pre- 


sented whether, upon failure of heirs, the land 
should revert. to the British Government across 
the waters, or should become. the property of the 
colony; and the principle was recognized and con- 
curred in, that the Home Government, as it was 
denominated, could not take the land, but that it 
vested. in and became. the property of the local 
government. The effect of the provision in this 
bill, that the lands shall be exemptfrom execution, 
levy, or forced sale, is one which involves the 
question, of the right upon the part of the General! 
Government to interfere with the legislative action 
of the’States upon this subject. [| know that the 
bill does not purport to interfere directly and pasi- 
tively with the action of the State Legislatures; 
it would be too absurd for any man to contend 
that the General Government had the power, by 
enactment, to determine what should or should 
not be taken upon execution, levy, or forced sale, 
or what should be the law of distribution or the 
law of tenure in.a State. This bill does not pur- 
ort to do that directly, and nso many words; 
bie it annexes as a condition to the grant that. 
there shall be legislation of a specified character in 
reference to this subject, which shall be irrepeal- 
able, It seems to me that a principle of this kind 
is totally inconsistent with the elaine existing 
between the two governments. What is the 
power of the United States over the disposition of 
the public domain lying within the States? It is 
i the power, as [understand it, to make the primary 
disposition of that public land by conveyance. 
After that it can never again come back, except 
purchase, into the hands of the United States. 
If we may go as far as is proposed in this bill—to 
determine what lands shall or shall not be taken 
by. execution or by levy, and to prohibit a sale 
under an order of .a court of chancery directing lt 
—why may we not go further?) Why not under- 
take, through the means of such conditions, to 
control.and mould the general legislation of the 
State? Courts of special jurisdiction have some- 
times been established with exclusive power to 
decide cases arising among the occupants of cer- 
tain lands; these special jurisdictions savor of the 
May we require the es- 
tablishment of such courts by these conditions? 
May our legislative action thus form and contro} 
the judiciary of a State? 

The power of the State is supreme and perfect 
over the private domain required for public pur- 
poses, under the general principles of law recog- 
nized throughout the country. ‘The occasion upos 
which it may be taken, and the manner of ascer- 
taining its value and making compensation for it, 
are determined by State authorities. Ought the 
General Government to interpose in the manner 
here suggested, and declare what the legislation 
on the subject shall be? If ia these instances ix 
may be done, there is no subject within the power 











the States, after they have once been conveyed; © 
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of State legislation that we may not seck thus to || 


control, 

There is no subject upon which legislation by 
the States 1s usually, and of right should be, more 
unshackled than upon the enforcing of contracts, 
the collection of debts, and the transfer of proper- 
ty, both personaland real. ‘True policy may ren- 
der it expedient to expose real estate to forced sale 
at onetime and not at another. It may be expe- 
dient to subject it to legal process in cases of fraud 
or trespass, and not for breach of contract. The 
requirements of public interest in reference to the 
whole subject, should be left for the decision of the 
State authorities. But this bill abolishes all dis- 
cretion upon the subject, by withdrawing the 
property from such legislative action forever. 

In some respects, this indirect method of con- 
trolling legislative action in the States, is more ob- 

_jectionable than direct legislation on the subject 
by Congress. Required by the condition to the 
grant, the lecislation of the State is to become 1r- 
repealable. It is the beauty of a popular govern- 
ment that the laws are made to conform te the 
present condition of things, and may be modified 
when expedient. Under this system, however, 
whatever change long experience might suggest or 
public interest require, it should not be effected if in 
derogation of this condition. 
tailed in its power of action, would be pointed to 
these old conditions for the limit of their author- 
ity. By their terms, too, they would seem to defy 


control even by the provisions of a State consti- | 


tution, establishing certain rights and powers 
within the hmits of the State which may not af- 


terwards be changed without the consent of Con- 


Sress. 

1 will not here discuss the effect of a collision of 
interests growing out of these conditions. My 
“object is accomplished when I show that it is a 
kind of legislation complicated in its character and 
dangerous to the independent action of the States. 
‘While our hands are clear of it, let us avoid such 
restrictive interference with their action. Let us 
not complicate the relations between us, nor lay a 
foundation for difficulties to be settled hereafter. 

Tf we adopt the new system which is here pro- 
posed, we shall then have in the new States two 
kinds of tenure—one of them free and uncondi- 
tional, under the grants already made, and the 
other of the limited and conditional character de- 
fined in this bill. 


This difference in the manner in which prop- | 


erty. will be held must naturally lead to much 
confusion. T have herea statement of the quantity 
of lands in the several States, to which each of the 
two tenures would apply. , 

Thus, in Florida, 3,383,730 acres would be 
subject to this anomalous tenure, while a little 
over four millions would be held by unconditional 
titles. In Iowa, twenty-eight millions would be 
subject to the conditions, and a little over four 
millions would be exempt from them. In Michi- 
gan, they would attach to the title of twenty-five 
millions, while eleven millions would be held un- 
der present titles. In Wisconsin, twenty-seven 
millions would be subject to the conditions, while 
seven millions would be held by unconditional 
grant. ‘These examples are sufficient to show 
how the two kinds of tenure would extend through 
the States, and be applied to lands intermingled 
and lying side by side. 


The legislature, cur- | 


= 
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These conditions also limit the conveyance and 
descent of real estate. 


pointed, in order to determine who have the 
requisite qualifications. Constant failures in the 
conditions, and consequent reversion of the title to’ 
the land granted, must occur. 


of right under the conditions. ; 
I have looked over this bill for the purpose of 
determining in my own mind as to the precise 


condition of the title, and of the effect of a failure 


in the performance of the condition by which the. 


titles of the individual settler should be forfeited. 


If the land should fall into the possession of per- 
sons not qualified under the law to hold it, will it 
revert to the State, or become again the property. 
of the United States? If by the transfer of the 
title to the State, under this bill, the General Gov- 


ernment is divested absolutely of title, and can — 
rely only on the contract of the State to see to the 


performance of the conditions, then it must revert 
to the State on the well-settled principle before 
adverted to. 
trary, make only a grant for a particular purpose, 
and the accomplishment of that purpose 1s a con- 
dition of the tenure, upon breach of that condition 


As only persons with — 
specified qualifications can take or hold land, rules — 
and regulations must be adopted, and officers ap- ~ 


This state of things — 
must involve both the General and State Govern- 
ments in unavoidable and complicated questions — 


If the United States, on the con- 


the property would seem to return to the original « 


grantor. ‘he last clause of the bill, however, 
would seem to indicate that the reversion would 
be to the State, and not to the United States. 


If 


that is so, let us look at the consequences. The 
State, being thé owner by indefeasible title, would © 


have the power to repeal the law passed in ac- 


cordance with the condition, and make any other 
disposition of the property, leaving to the United 


States the undefined remedy for a breach of con- - 


tract entered into by a State. 
The repeal of the legislative act, ce 
effect the design of the grant in the disposition of 


carrying into - 


the land, would at once defeat the whole object of 


the Government. 


The benefit designed for the — 
landless settler, the equalization of property, and» 


the free gift to the poor contemplated by thefriends 


of this measure, would at once be defeated. The * 


State would become the owner of ther poperty, 
holding the absolute and indefeasible title, depriv- 
ing the United States of the property, without 


+! 


yielding in return the benefit contemplated by the ~ 


condition. 
necessarily arise a controversy, friutful of difficul- 
ties, contention, and troubles. ° el 


But suppose it should be determined that the — 


United States had parted only with a conditional 


In such a state of things there would © 


ae 


title—with the right to follow its transmission, © 


and to reclaim the premises whenever they came 


into hands not authorized to’ retain them, fora’: 
failure of the condition: it would then be necessary - 
for the United States to take general superintend= 
ence of the possession and transfer of property — 


ee Gihee 


throughout the wide public domain. The interest © 
at stake would be a most important one, and re- — 
quire no slight attention.” Whenever land was — 
transferred by a State to an individual, the Gov- ° 


ernment would need to ascertam, ‘through its offi- 


cers, whether it passed into the hands of a man 


' who owned any other land to the amount of one 
The inquiry must con- — 


hundred and sixty acres. 


a 


|| stantly recur, whether the grantee has cultivated © 
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' the land for a year, and in case of sale from one 
individual to another, whether the proposed trans- 
feree has other lands which disqualify him to re- 

_eeive and hold the title, and whether subsequent 
acquisitions of other lands have, in any instances, 


defeated the title of present holders of the domain. | 


A careful guard must be kept over the matter, to 


’ gee that the provisions of the law are complied with. | 


» We shall be obliged to adopt a system altogether 
more complicated than the present simple system 
of sales, for the purpose of seeing that the condi- 
tions are performed, and enforcing: the rights of 
the Government in case of their failure. Wecould 
not, with justice to ourselves or to the object sought 
to beattained by this new legislation, or with justice 

to the interests of the community, should the bill 


become a law, perform our duty under it, except by | , 
|, to provide for himself by his own moderate exer- 


a careful surveillance of the whole matter of trans- 
fer and tenure in all the new States... And the re- 
version of property under these conditions would 

also bring with it complicated questions as to the 


' rights and duties of the Government, and an ex- i 


pensive system for the disposal of the land. I 
‘think, sir, in whatever view we may regard this 
matter, we cannot fail to see that we shall involve 


~ ourselves in a labyrinth of difficulty, from which | ACIple O : 
" | We propose to make a distribution of the public 


! 

' domain among persons who are not the owners of 
| 
| 


we could searcely expect to be released. 


~ Imay remark here, that we have never yet de- | 
‘parted from the general and great principles of | eal } : : 
|| bution is to be continued for the peried during 


the land system as it now stands, and turned aside 


i} 





to meet the exigencies of special cases by experi- | 
mental legislation in the disposition of the public | 


domain, without impairing the harmony of the, ; i ; 
; : y | the public lands are disposed of? Afier the first 
| distribution, is it to be thrown away and aban- 


“system, and occasioning an expense to the Gov- 
‘ernment with little or no advantage to individuals. 
So extensive is the subject, that we can never 
manage the public domain except under general 
rules forming a system. ‘Phey must be of a char- 
acter to Insure the most perfect and:unconditional 


titles; they must secure the utmost simplicity in | 


the action of the Government; they must require 
~ the agency of as few persons as possible in ad- 
ministering the system; they must demand little 
' or no ‘surveillance over the transactions of this 
great country in the disposition and management 
of real estate. 

Itis a dangerous experiment for us, in my hum- 
~ ble judgment, to step beyond this. I will not trou- 
ble the Senate by dwelling longer upon the condi- 
tions annexed to the grants proposed in this bill, 
‘er on their effects on the public weal. 


“(One great object is desired by the petitioners’ 
' ‘upon this subject, and by the Senator who intro- || 


~ ‘duced'this bill, which is founded upon the sup- 
sed right of everybody to oceupy and inherit 
bund This great principle lies at the foundation 
of their request. I have before me a very brief 
“petition, which exhibits not only the reasoning 
but the prayer of the petitioners, indicating the 
evil to be avoided and the good:to be accom- 
plished: 

“The undersigned respectfully represent that, in their 

Sa the right to life includes the right to a place to 
_ live.’ : 

In accordance with this opinion, they pray for 
the freedom of the public lands. 

I shall enter on no metaphysical discussion here 
upon the subject of the absolute or natural rights 
of citizens, or of any supposed duty of Govern- 
ment to furnish a farm, without cost, to every in- 


dividual who will occupy it. Butif that principle || 


| 
| 


| 


| 





4 exclusive and indefeasible enjoyment. 





is worth anything—if it has the importance which 


| gentlemen suppose, who, both here and elsewhere, 


urge its consideration with so much zeal upon the 
Government—if it is an inalienable right pertain- 
ing to man as man, the duty of the Government 
is a broad and imperious one. It. is required by 
it that all who are without land shall be supplied. 
The natural right to live, and the consequent right 
of a place in which to live, imposes. upon Govern- 
| ment, according to these doctrines, the duty of 
providing by law, ag in the bill before us, for a 
gratuitous grant of one hundred and sixty acres 
of land to every individual. 

It is not enough to make free the transfer of 
| Such property; to abolish classes and exclusive 
privileges; to throw wide open the door to. enter- 
prise, economy, and labor, to enable every man 


tions: Government must go further, and offer to 
| every one this kind of property free of cost. 
| If this doctrine be correct in its full extent, it 
Seems to me that the bill we have now under con- 
sideration falls very far short of securing the 
rights of those persons interested in this matter. 
What do we propose by it to do, in order to 
carry out the great principle of human rights > 


one hundred and sixty acres of land. This distri- 


which the Government may be possessed of the 
public domain. But, sir, that period must inevit- 
ably be short. Andis the principle to die when 


doned? Is this right to be urged for the present 
‘generation and denied for the next or the remote? 
| Is a man to retain his right to liveand be deprived 
of his right to a place in which to live, or its se- 
quence, the grant of land, when that time shall 
have expired? If it be a watural right of man, it 
belongs to future generations as well as to the 

resent. It will not terminate with the sale of éur 
public lands, nor cease when we shall have noth- 
ing to distribute. Looking at the subject in this 


| light, L cannot but think that all the propositions 





which have been presented here fall very far short 
of accomplishing the object. which is intended to 
be secured, and which it is alleged will be secured, 
| by this bill. Some of these propositions have 
looked a little further into this matter; and though 
| they have not provided for future generations, yet, 
with more gallantry than the author of this meas- 
|} ure, their movers have embraced the gentler sex 
within their liberal provisions. / 

After all the speculation which has been had upon 
the right of all to the gratuitous occupation of land, 
the possession of the rightful grantee to specified 
portions of territory has in all civilized Govers- 
ments been regarded as exclusive, carrying witl 
it the power of disposing im some manner of the 
property to another, under the same guarantee of 
This. bill 
proposes the same thing in principle; but although 
it provides for the first distribution, yet it secures 
nothing beyond. the mere partition of the land of 
which we are now the owners. 

W hen this first. distribution shall be made, the 
poor and the landless will be left as at the present 
time. There are.no provisions. here to transmit 
the property or: a share ofsit to, these, who Rere- 
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fier may be without a homestead. They must 
be purchasers, or they cannot possess. None but 
the landless can be permitted to buy the land, but 
the poor and the landless are not to be supplied. 
with it; nor can they possess, unless they can ob- 
tain the means to buy. In this respect, after the 
first distribution, the present state of things will 
return, with this difference—that the title now ob- 
tained by purchase, and which is absolute, will 
then be conditional, 

The plan before us is, then, a mere temporary 


arrangement—a gratuitous distribution of the land || 


now possessed by the United States—and not the 
establishment ofa great system commensurate with 
the wants of the class intended to be benefited. 
The creat principle of alleged natural right, on 
which this new system has been urged, is neither 
carried out nor applied by it; on the contrary, after 
the first distribution, the principle is abandoned, 
and under its operation the landless will be as much 
excluded from the possession of land as at the pres- 
ent time. 


Mr. President, I have already alluded for a few 
moments to the provision contained in this bill 
which proposes to connect an influence upon the 
legislation of the States, through conditions, with 
the grant of the lands lying within their borders. 
1 wish, however, to make one or two general re- 
marks further upon the subject of the power and 
duty of the General Government in disposing of 
the domain within the States. At the last session 
of Congress, a discussion was had in this body in 
which my friend from Illinois [Mr. Dove.as] and 
the then Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wes- 
sTbR,] now transferred to another branch of the 
Government, took part, involving some of the 
principles which are now under consideration. It 
was a discussion, I must be permitted to say, 
which afforded much information upon the im- 
portant subject of the public lands. 


Mr. Webster, in the course of his argument, 
*made the following remark: 

‘<The Government of the United States holds the land only 
for one great purpose—thatis, to sell. It holds it in trust to 
sell for the benefit of the Government and people of the 
United States; and every acre, as soon as sold, falls under 
the dominion of the municipal sovereign, and is subject to 
ail the rules and regulations preseribed by the local govern- 
ment. ”? 

Now, sir, this power to sell necessarily implies 
a duty on the part of the Government in regard to 
the manner of disposing of the public domain. 
The early cessions of land from the original States 
to the General Government clearly contemplated 
the settlement of theterritory ceded, and its growth 
into independent organizations as States. ‘The act 
of cession by Virginia required the territory to be 
laid out into States by the Government; etd 
‘the States so formed should be distinct republi- 
‘ean States, and admitted members of the Feder- 
‘al Union, having the same rights of sovereignty, 
‘freedom, and independence as the other States.’’ 
it was foreseen that emigration would seek the 
rich sofl of the ceded country, and that large com- 
inmanities would people its territories. In accept- 
ius the cession of “ both the soiland jurisdiction,” 
with the express declaration of this duty, the 
Government virtually pledged itself to that kind 
of action which would not only tend to build up 
and people that wilderness country, but would best 
promote the interest of the inkahitants, and lay 
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the broadest foundation: for their independence and 
prosperity. . . 
- It assumed the important duty of superintend- 
ing the growth of the new republics, and prepar- 
ing them to become worthy members of this great 
Confederacy. These objects could never be ac- 
complished without adopting a course of action 
, towards them which should strike off every shackle 
'and make them safe inthe enjoyment of their prop- 
| erty and their personal freedom, and mould their 
| institutions in the spirit of true liberty. 
| Every man must have observed the great inftu- 
ence of the land system of a country on its wel- 
\fare. It takes deep hold of every interest and 
| every relation of society; it forms the institutions 
! and character of the people, and sometimes modi- 
fies the Government itself. A memorable instance 
of this influence is found in the history of the feu- 
dal system. Letany man trace it from its origin, 
in the obscurity of early history, in its growth and 
in its progress over different nations of Europe; 
let him observe its effect in this nation and 1n that, 
upon individuals, upon communities, and upon 
Governments, and he will admit that there is con- 
-nected with the tenure of real estate an influence 
which, beyond almost everything else, moulds.and 
forms the characteristics of a people, and makes 
or mars their happiness. Where in its progress 
did this system ever pass that it did not crush civil 
liberty and establish vassalage? Where did it fail 
to elevate the powerful few, and humble in the 
dust the great masses?) To check or subdue its 
claims, to break its oppressive bonds, and to re- 
cover the free enjoyment and independence of un- 
encumbered real property, has been the great labor 
of modern times. rang eae 
| The duty of the Government, in my humble 
opinion, in the disposal of the public domain, is 
| clearly marked out. -It requires sales to be made 
indiscriminately to all, and the granting of the 
most perfect title to the purchaser. It rejects all 
embarrassments, services, and conditions. It re- 
quires the purchaser to be endowed with the most 
perfect freedom from all restraint connected with 
| his title, or with the use or sale of his property. 
| When these sales are made, and States are organ- 
ized in the new territory, the power of legislation 
on all subjects not yielded to the United State 
_by the Constitution: vests in the State authorities. 
| No greater injustice could be committed than to 
| attempt to curtail the free action of the legislature, 
| or impair the unembarrassed enjoyment and trans- 
fer of property, or influence the character of their 
State polity, by restrictive conditions on the title 
(to their lands. The undeniable duty of adminis- 
tering the public domain in reference to the inde- 
pendent States to be formed by the settlers upon 
them requires that the landholder shall be the free 
/ and independent citizen, and that the community 
shall be built up in a,spirit of true liberty. 
Hitherto the general action of the Government 
in the disposition of the public lands has been ia 
accordance with this view of the subject. In a 
few instances we have unfortunately departed from 
these principles; but in every sueh case the error 
has been soon discovered and a return speedily 
| effected. Thus, in the lead-bearing lands of Mis- 
souri and [llinois, instead of sales, a system of 
leasing was adopted and continued forsome years. 
It proved a fruitful source of embarrassment, dif- 
ficulty, and expense, and waa ultimately abolished. 
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In the northern part of my own State—Michigan 1 before, give importance to this consideration of 
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—by theactionof oneof the departmeats, although 
without the authority of Congress, a similar sys- 
tem was put into operation. Before a single set- 
tler had placed his foot upon that peninsula, or an 


acre of land had been sold, permits were issued | 


for the selection of the valuable copper mines, and 
long leases, with rights of renewal, were granted. 
These leases covered a large extent of country, 
and if continued, would have placed no inconsid- 
erable part of Michigan in the hands of the tenant- 
ry of the United States. The manifest injustice 


of such a method of administering the public lands 


‘was so apparent, and the evil consequences so evi- 


dent, that the State earnestly remonstrated against 


‘its continuance. Ifthe system had been carried 


out to its full extent, not an independent freehold- 
er—the owner of his homestead—would have been 
found on the peninsula—not an acre of land would 
have been subject to taxation under State quthor- 


‘ities; while the burdens of the enforcement of the 


law, the execution of police regulations, and the 


' administration of justice over the country, would 


have been unavoidable. The Government, be- 
coming the landlord of a wide-spread community, 
would have received in rents the profits of their 
labor, and would have built up within the bosom 
of a State a system at war with the genius of our 
institutions, the prosperity of the settlers, and the 
independence of the State. 

Sir, when this matter was presented to Con- 


gress, the whole system was at once repudiated, 


and a return was had.to the simple and uncondi- 
tional sales required by the general laws on the 
subject. Of the tendency of those general laws to 
promote the harmony and best interests both of 
the Union and of the several States, no doubt is 


entertained. 


But, again, all restrictions by conditions upon 


tenures, tend invariably to prevent the settlement | 
of the country. The enterprising citizen would 


not buy lands under such restriction. He will 
seek the prosperity which free titles will secure to 
him, ‘and refuse to settle where he cannot procure 
them. Such conditions have also the effect to re- 
tard improvements of a country. They are re- 
strictive of its business and its industry. If, as is 
proposed by this bill, no farm could exceed one 
hundred and sixty acres®of land, upon some 
branches of industry the restriction would be found 


-amostserious check. Inthe wheat-growing coun- 


try such afarm, with a properalternation of crops, 
and the necessary reservations for pastorage and 
fuel, would be found inconveniently small. In 


cotton and sugar-growing regions the restriction 


would amount almost to a prohibition. 

The effect of conditions such as are proposed 
upon the value of property is also perfectly appa- 
rent. If the State were settled under this tenure, 
let me ask, where would the owner of land desiring 
to sell find a purchaser? The entire area of the 
State being divided into farms of one hundred 
and sixty acres each, all the owners of these 
allotments would be prohibited by the law from 
purchasing » more. 
transfer would materially affect the value of prop- 
erty, and prevent permanent improvements upon 
it. 

Mr. President, the numerous propositions re- 
cently made to annex terms and conditions to 
tenures of land, such as have never been presented 
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the subject. . 

Now, sir, a little attention to the history of ten- 
ures in this country will show any man that from 
the earliest settlement of the country to the pres- 
ent time, the great struggle has been to strike off 
all conditions, to make free the transfer of real es- 
tate, to prevent its descending in any particular 
line, to make the holder of it free to keep or dis- 
pose of his domain at his pleasure, and by methods 
nearly as simple as those which apply to personal 
property. Sir, we have obtained our tenures from 
the French Government, the Spanish, the British, 
and recently from the Mexican Government. Now, 
sir, among all these there is scarcely a single class 
that can be named that was free and untrammeled 
—scarcely any of them that were unconditional 
tenures—and yet the Government has never re- 
quired the performance of those conditions. On 
the contrary, the course of action on the part of 
our Government has been to strike them off where- 
ever they have been found to exist. To the French 
tenures, known as seigniories, there were annexed 
most onerous provisions. The grantee must carry 
his grain to be ground to the public mill. Hemust 
perform certain services at the military post. In 
one grant which I have examined he was required, 
on the first of every May, to erect a maypole 
before the house of the principal officer of the 
village. He must never transfer his property with- 
out his consent, nor enter into trade without per- 
mission, and from certain kinds of business he 
was forever excluded. The Spanish also contain 
conditions of an onerous character. Many grants ° 
in California, designed originally for the purpose 
of grazing and of a pastoral life, have conditions 
annexed to them similar, in many respects, to those 
above-named. The property cannot be transferred 
except by consent of certain authorities, and upon 
paying a fine. The premises are subject, under 
certain circumstances, to be entered by individuals 
for the purpose of cultivation, the culling of tim- 
ber, and the taking of minerals. . 

The course of the Government in relation to 
these conditional titles has been uniform. On the 
acquisition of the territory over which they ex- 
tended, this Government has proceeded at once to 
investigate them—not for the purpose of enforcing 
the conditions, nor for the purpose of claiming a 
reversion through a breach of them, but for the 

urpose of striking off all the restrictions and giv- 
ing a free and perfect title. Whenever the seal of 
the United States has been attached to a patent con- 
firming such grants, it has carried with it a title 
absolute, unconditional, and indefeasible. Sir, the 
whole course of the Government inthis matter has 
exhibited an anxiety to abolish allsuch conditions, 
and to make free and independent every man who 
is the owner of the soil. 

The older States of the Union have also legisla- 
ted for the same purpose. Many of them have 
specifically provided by law for the abolition of 
every condition that was annexed to the tenure of 
real estate within their borders. Thus, New York, 
in 1787, passed an act abolishing ail military ten- 
ures. And in 1830, by a still more sweeping act, 
they provided that all the lands in that State should 
be held in indefeasible estate, whatever may have 
been the original tenure or the terms annexed to 
the grant by the former Government. The re- 
peated action of the States on this subject exhibits 
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elearly how important it has been always regard-_ 


ed, under our Government, to abolish every such 
condition, The anxiety to accomplish the same 
great object prompted the abolition of the entail- 
ment of property. So timid was the first action 
in departing from the old, system of English law 
on this subject that Massachusetts, in relinquish- 
ing it, provided for a double portion of the estate 
to the eldest son of the proprietor. This invid- 
ious discrimination was soon after abolished, and 


the unrestricted destent among all the heirs adopted | 


11 its stead. 

An examination of the legislative acts of the 
several States of the Union would show a constant 
effort, from the earliest organization, to abolish all 
such conditions, and to establish free and untram- 
meled tenures. It may well be the policy of ar- 
bitrary and monarchical Governments to prescribe 
conditions which tend to give power to the few, 
and eventually to return the property to the hands 
of the sovereign; but with usa different interest 
prevails, The benefit of all is found in the inde- 
pendent condition of the many, in presenting the 
widest field for industry, energy, and talent to se- 


eure its just rewards, and in establishing that free- | 


dom which makes the man, in the best sense of 
the word, a man. 

I am certain, Mr. President, that if Senators 
will consider this matter, they will upon full in- 
vestigation come to the conclusion that the land 
system which we have adopted here, the princi- 
ples of which it is now proposed by this bill to 
abandon, has done more than almost every other 
cause to promote the prosperity of the country. 
They will find it, moreover, to be the parent of 
the greatest blessings, and the origin of many of 
our most distinguished national characteristics. 

In its simple yet efficient operation it has attract- 
ed the attention of foreign Governments, and by 
the liberal-minded has been regarded with admira- 
tion. More than one nation has caused its details 
to be examined by their representatives here, with 
a view to apply the principles, so far as the differ- 
ent forms of their government would permit, in 
the management and disposition of their own pub- 
lic domain. Such examination has uniformly 


resulted in the highest commendation of the sys- | 


tem. 
It will not do, therefore, according to my im- 


pression of the matter, for us to relinquish it. | 
With occasional amendments, suggested by a | 
t 


perience, it has stood the test of sixty years. 
has built up new States; it has aroused the 
energies of this nation; it has entered the wilder- 


ness and founded republics throughout the west- | 


ern country; it has peopled the States with a yeo- 
manry more independent, more industrious, more 
prosperous, and more liberty-loving than any 
other people existing on the face of the earth. 

A few years ago, the subject of the public lands 
in her provinces received the careful attention of 
the British Government. The system of dispos- 


ing of the public domain in Canada, in Nova Sco- | 


tia, and New Brunswick, under the colonial rela- 


tion, had become, complicated, contradictory, and | 


unwieldy. A. commissioner was appointed by 
the British. Government, in the person of Lord 
Durham, who proceeded to the provinces for the 
purpose of investigating the subject of land titles, 
of ascertaiming the extentof the evils growing out 
ef their. system,.and recommending some method 
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_and worthy settlers upon them. 


| something to do with this result. 
callous to the fact that the blessings of our Gov- 





by which to avoid them in future, 
tion was mostthorough. It was made with the aid 
of official documents, and the eXamination, under 
oath, of the surveyors and others who had been 


| in any, way connected with the management of the 


public domain, an examination in person of the 
country granted, and repeated interviews with the 
settlers. To his report, published among the par-- 
liamentary documents of 1839, I have had ocea- 
sion before to allude. It is a most instructive vol- 


commissioner, and in reference to the facts devel- 
oped by the testimony, and the documents therein 
referred to. It exhibits, however, a state of things: 
disastrous in the extreme to the interests of the 
settlers and of the Government, growing out of a 
Vicious system of disposing of the public domain. 
With all the inducements to settlers which had 
been offered by Government, by the gratuitous 
grants of lands, and in some instances, of the 


“means in money of settling them, the fact that 


the system has been a total failure is evident. 
Lord Durham pursued his examination further, 
and has presented a comparison between the pros- 
perity which has attended the policy of this Gov- 
ernment in regard to its public lands and the 
failure of success under efforts of his own. Mul- 
titudes who came to settle lands offered gratuitously 


| In the province, deserting their own, became pur- 


chasers of public lands within our jurisdiction, 
A stronger con- 
trast could not be presented than that which is 
exhibited between the new settlements of our own 
country and those of the neighboring provinces. 
Now, sir, lam not unaware that disaffection with 
the laws and policy of the mother country has had 
Neither am I 


ernment are such as to afford inducements to the 
emigrants to prefer this to their own or any other 
soil, At the same time we cannot conceal from 
ourselves, if we would, that the different systems 


_ of disposing of the public lands have had a most - 


important bearing in bringing about the contrast 
between the two. I desire to take @ moment of 
time for the purpose of reading from the report 
referred to an extract describing the advantages of 


our own system in the most terse and comprehen- 
| sive language. Th following are his words: _ 


“The system of the United States appears to combine atl! 
the chief requisites of the greatest efficiency. It is uniform 


His examina-- 


ume, both as regards the views presented by the 


throughout the vast federation; it is unchangeable save by 


Congress, and never has been materially altered; it renders 
the acquisition of new land easy, and yet, by means of a 
price, restricts appropriation to the actual wants of the set- 
tler; it is so simple as to be readily understood; it provides 
for accurate surveys and against needless delays; it gives an 
instant and secure title; and it admits of no favoritism, but: 
distributes the public property among all classes and persons 
upon precisely equal terms. That system has promoted an 
amount of immigration and settlement of which the history 
of the world affords no other example, and it has produced 
to the United States a revenue which has averaged about 
halfa million sterling per annum, and has amounted in one: 
twelvemonth to about four millions sterling, or more than. 
the whole expenditure of the Federal Government.” 


These are the expressions of one who can be 
suspected of no partiality in our behalf upon this: 


subject. "They are the views of a man competent 
to judge, who, froma distance as well as in nearer: 
proximity, has watched the practical operation of 
the system in its effect upon the weal of the coun- 
try and the prosperity of the community. They 


| are the results of a careful examination, made in 
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an official capacity, for the purpose of obtaining 
knowledge on the subject for practical use in the 
proposed reorganization of the system in his own 
country. 

When this bill was before under consideration, 
near the .close of the last session, the honorable 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Watker] pro- 
claimed that we are in danger of falling into the 
condition of the countries of the Old World, where 
castes and classes are elevated and the masses of 
population degraded; that the real estate of the 
country would inevitably fall into the hands of the 
few, to the exclusion and consequent poverty and 
degradation of the many. In order to avoid this 
consequence, the Senator proposes to limit every 
landholder to one hundred and sixty acres. 

Mr. President, I have little confidence in the 
efficiency of special restrictions of this character, 
and much less in their beneficial influence. For 
my own part, I look in another direction for 
immunity from the evil referred to. I expect it 
as a legitimate result from the spirit and genius 
of our free government, from the nature of our 
free institutions, from the enterprising character of 
our population, and from the general legislation of 
government affecting the public weal. 

Looking across the waters to the countries of 
the eastern hemisphere, where the evils which the 
Senator depicts exist, having their foundations in 
the early and semi-barbarous ages, and sustained 
by a system of government, institutions, and laws 
the opposite of our own, he sounds the alarm as 
if the calamity had fixed itself upon us. If the 
same causes existed here that operate in those 
countries, making the same results inevitable 
among us, we might well bealarmed, and no man 
would go further than I would in efforts to resist 
the destroyer. aN 

But let no false alarm prevent our examining 
the facts, and inquiring whether the sources of 
these evils exist among us. 

Most of the countries of the Old World were 
portioned out at an early period among the nobil- 
ity, with extended territorial limits, and under con- 
dition of rendering service of various kinds to the 
sovereign. The grant usually carried with it the 
control of the lord over the tenants on the estate, 
and established a perfect system of power on the 
one side, and abject servitude on the other. ~ 

Added to these was the entailment of these es- 
tates, and the perpetuity of the inheritance, with 
all its incidents of power, in the heirs of the pos- 
sessor forever. Under this system estates are now 
possessed. which have remained unbroken for cen- 
_ turies. In our own country no such state of things 
exists. “The commencement of the Government 
itself is in modern times—almost in our own day 
—and no grants of large tracts of land have been 
made by it; no entailment is recognized; no sub- 
serviency of others to the purchaser attaches as an 
incident to his tenure. 

.In the countries to which reference has been 
made, especially in England, large portions of ter- 
 ritory accumulated in the hands of ecclesiastical 
corporations, which under their system never died 
—where, in the quaint language of the times, they 
were held by a death-clutch forever. An ameliora- 
tion of this evil, after a great struggle, was ob- 
tained, but its consequences are not eradicated. 

But nothing of the kind exists"here. The cor- 
_ porations of this country are the offspring of legis- 
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lative action, and are limited to aterm of years. 
This limit is usually so short as scarcely to equal 
the average life of man. 

In holding real estate they are restricted toa 
small quantity, usually only such as is indispens- 
able for prosecuting the business for which their 
organization is allowed; and at the termination of 
their corporate existence it must revert to the ori- 
ginal grantor, or pass into other hands, ) 

Thus we have a safeguard against this fruitful 
source of evil existing in some of the countries of 
Europe. Weare not only happily free from these 
causes operating so powerfully abroad, but the ac- 
tion of all the authorities of our Government has 
repudiated everything tending to sucha result, and 
has established principles conducing to the general 
distribution of property and to the equal privileges 
of all. We have no restriction on the conveyance 
of real estate. All may become purchasers, and 
every owner may divide his property as he pleases, 
may devise or sell at his pleasure, and may trans- 
fer his title with little expense or formality. 

Under this system real estate becomes like per- 
sonal property. Readily converted into money, 
it is regarded almost in the light of available capi- 
tal, and passes from owner to owner so readily 
and so frequently as to prevent its remaining for 
a long time in large quantities in the hands of any 
one man. For this purpose it would be compar- 
atively unproductive property, and it therefore 
naturally finds its way in small quantities into the 
hands of those who will cultivate it. 

We have the distribution of his landed property 
among all his heirs on the decease of the owner. 
This division of property is constantly in opera- 
tion, and is of itself a cause sufficient to defeat over- 
grown landed estates. By its simple operation the 
whole real estate of the country, in periods of but 
a few years’ duration, is distributed into other 
hands. 

The sale of property by execution and other le- 
gal process tends to the same general result, and 
must be regarded as one of the means of securin 
a healthy state of things in reference to the distri- 
bution of real estate among those who may desire 
to cultivate it. 

Wherever it has been the policy to lock up real 
estate, and to perpetuate the title in family inher- 
itances, strong opposition has been made to sub- 
jecting this class of property to judicial sale. Its 
effect on that policy was foreseen, and therefore re- 
sisted. In England the opposition to relaxation 
of the old rules was long and violent. It wasa 
contest between the growing mercantile interests 
of the country—the interests of the great body of 
the people on the one hand, and the powerful aris- 
tocracy on the ‘other. 

These causes which I havé mentioned, with 
others of a kindred character, are the efficient 
workers, under our system of Government, in 
warding off the evils that others have suffered, and 
securing the general good. ‘They operate silently, 
and with oppression to none; yet do they secure 
the great object with tenfold more certainty than 
any restrictive condition which can be placed upon 
the power of individuals to purchase or to hold 
property. They secure the result upon great and 
noble principles—the same principles which pro- 
pose, as the object of government, the most unre- 
stricted freedom and the greatest prosperity of all. 
With their foundations laid deep in our constitu- 








- tions and our laws, 
| people as sources of true prosperity, 
anger of their abandonment. i 
Well, then, does the land system of this coun- 
try deserve, in its general principles, the encomium 
pronounced upon it by Lord Durham. | 
is but as yesterday—its results are like the works 
of ages. A few years since the eye might have 
traced the great basin of the Mississipp1, bringing 
within its ken nothing but an unbroken wilder- 
ness. The woodman’s axe was not heard, and 
the plough had not touched its soil; the cabin of 
the settler was not there; its lakes had not been 
disturbed by the keel of the ves 
ran their course in solitude. 
changed. An energetic and intelligent population 
has extended itself over the country; the rich soil 
of the wilderness has become the cultivated farm; 
villages are scattered over the whole expanse of 
the country; and flourishing cities are built on the 
borders of the lakes and rivers. Its productions 
are those of almost every climate, and their abun- 
dance such that you may trace them in almost 
every port to which the mercantile relations of the 
nation exten 
valley on the north and on the south, and on, the 
rivers intersecting its area, commerce and nayviga- 
tion abound. In no country, in so shorta time, 
‘have such results been effected. In none are such 
abundant elements of prosperity exhibited—in 
none such noble monuments of the results of in- 
dividual energy, and toil, and intellect. 

The organized States of this region, extending 
from the great lakes to the waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico, cover a belt of land from the northern to 
the southem limits of the nation, and embrace 
every variety of climate, and almost: every. sec- 
tional interest known in the country. Proud of 
their country and of its institutions, the heart of 
that great people is true and patriotic. These 
States are one and inseparable. They will allow 
no sectional question to alienate their affections 
from their Government, and no. line of division, 
intended to mark new boundaries, to cross the 
great valley. They are equally strong in their at- 
tachments to the other States in the Confederacy. 
With all of them, in their interests and. feelings, 
they are intimately united. 
ship alike to the younger sister State on the Pa- 
cific and the Old Thirteen on the Atlantic, they 
will be the last to depart from the principles which. 
bind them together. 

Mr. President, in the rise and growth of this 
country, the operation of our land system, has 
been constantly exhibited, forming its institutions, 
developing its, best characteristics, and promoting 
its greatest prosperity. That system has as its 
concomitant a spirit of great liberality, in admin- 
istering the public domain towards objects. of the 
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cherished in the hearts of the 
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sel; and its rivers. 


d. On the waters bordering the great: 


Claiming relation- , 


utmost importance to the settlers of the country. 
Grants for purposes of intercommunication in the - 
new country, grants for. State buildings, for uni-_ 
versities, for common schools, have so repeatedly 
been made as to become a part of the system. A 

the last session of Congress a bill was passed giv- _ 
ing the swamp and overflowed lands to the States 
in which they lie. This bill went beyond the 
mer practice of the Government, but upon p. 
ples correct, as well as liberal. They are a 
of lands needing draining or embankments befe 
they can be made of use or of much value. Th 


require in their management a more minute Atte 
organization embracing a territory so wide as our 
public domain. There are undoubtedly’ 
lands, mountainous or barren, lying within th 
States, which will not command the minimum price 
of Government lands. In some of the States the 
public lands will soon be, and perhaps now are, — 
reduced to so small a remnant as scarcely to re- 
munerate the expense of sustaining the expendi- 
ture incident to the sales. In all such cases the 





they lie is, in my opinion, required both 
policy as regard the Government and justice to 
State. "They cannot be profitably administered by 
the General Governmént—to the States ( 
importance. 9g 6 Neely At be ee 
"The liberality of the grants to the several States 
has been richly rewarded by the increased extent 
and power of the nation, and the addition to its 
wealth and its resources. Let the same generous 
policy be pursued—let the hand that gives be still — 
more ready, in like manner and for like ol jects, 
to bestow. The public weal has found Ras se) 
find by it its advancement. : Se ile yaaa 
Mr. President, I regard the proposition to aban- 
don the principles of the present system, and to — 
adopt the plan proposed by the bill under consid-__ 
eration, as fraught with especial eval to t > 


by 
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_ especi the new 
States: Ifthe present law 1s found in any respect 
imperfect or inefficient, let us amend it; if the 
present price of land is too high, let us reduce it. 
But as one of the representatives of one of these 
States, I cannot consent by my vote to abandon a 
; system which has so long produced rich and abun- 
dant fruit, for the purpose of adopting another 
which may bear only the apples of Sodom. _ Mr 
Mr. President, I have trespassed too long on 
the attention of the Senate—I trust, however, not 
so long as not to receive their pardon. The im- 
portance of the subject, as it presented itself to my, 
‘mind, seemed to cand a reference to facts and 
statistics bearing upon it, and an.expression of my 
views upon. the policy 


and the effect of the pro- 
posed legislation. I regret that I have not been 
able to present the matter in a manner more worth 











the subject and the occasion. | 
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